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of reputedly high-class resorts where he was a welcome guest. If
I found him sufficiently stupefied I called a cab, and if he was
still buying wine in the midst of lady-entertainers he himself was
entertaining, it was necessary to wait until he passed out.
At the beginning of a cycle, while Dr. Moffett wras still in the
one-or-two-drinks-after-dinner stage, the sound of my droning
voice reading aloud tended to calm his disordered nerves. One
night while thus engaged he interrupted me.
"You've been here about six months/* he said, "serving me as
librarian, personal attendant, clerk, companion, nurse, and on
occasion private detective and special bodyguard. And none of the
qualities which make you useful in those capacities are foreign to
my own calling. As a matter of fact the practice of medicine is
the very acme of personal service, of a highly specialized and
often of a far more intimate nature. Why don't you study
medicine?"
"But how can I? I've gone to school only four years."
"So much the better. Your mind's not stuffed with small and
unimportant items you'll probably never use. It's been ploughed
with a little schooling, fertilized with experience and self-instruc-
tion, and is now ready for the planting. With intelligent cultiva-
tion it should yield a good harvest.
"Now. Barnes,55 he went on, still pursuing what I understood
to be a sudden fancy, "is a good medical school, and an influential
man over there happens to be under some obligation to me. As
he has something to do with admitting new students, I'm sure
it can be arranged, if you are interested."
If I was sure of anything it was that I had no interest in the
prospect of spending my life among sick people. Never having
been sick enough to consult a doctor, I regarded them with
vague feelings of wonder, slightly coloured with mistrust. Like the
police, their presence usually meant trouble for someone. The only
curative measure I knew was Aunt Mandy's treatment of burns,
and the only personal experience with medicine I recalled was
Grandma's routine spring dispensation of sulphur and molasses
followed by sassafras tea.
"This is not an impulse of the moment," he continued. "I've
had it in mind since Christmas. If you can convince yourself, and
me, that you are ready to settle down to an honourable profession
Fll advance you the money. You can repay me later."